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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

CoLONioi, Thomas W. Knox has been cvcrywlierc, or little 
short of it. In his last expedition, especially, wearied with the 
iineventfid comfort and safety of civilized traveling, he has tried the 
IHingent delights of barljarism. In the course of a long journey 
from vMaska, through the regions of the Amoor, Siberia and Rus- 
sia, he has supped full of adventure, slept in Koriak I'c.vr/.v and been 
tipped over by Kamsehatkadale dog-teams, flirted over the evening 
"samovar" at Irkutsk tea-parties, " made eyes " at Chinese beauties 
in the towns of the Amoor, chaffered with caftaned Jews at Nijni 
Novgorod, and rubbed noses with the Moujiks of Moscow. In 
short, he has visited all the inaccessible places, eaten all the in- 
edible things, and strangled himself with all the unpronounceable 
names in the regions of Northern Europe and Asia. In all and 
through all, he is the same indefatigable, undaunted, good-hu- 
mored, droll, observant Yankee, 
carrying his rifle in one hand and 
his ink-horn in the other, an 
amusing and very edifying mix- 
ture of Robinson Crusoe and the 
correspondent of Printing House 
Sciunre. In his book, written, 
as it was, for pul)lication in the 
monthly magazines, we can hard- 
ly expect to find a connected or 
exhaustive essay on any one point 
— commerce, manufactures, social 
ethics, statistics, or what not— of 
the immense variety of races and 
countries which the author has so 
deljonairly jxissed through. BtU 
as frozen correspondence, to bor- 
row a hint from the author who 
calls architecture frozen music, it 
is very good to take ; though, like 
many such light dishes, it is not 
best to consume too much of it at 
once. The best way is to portion 
it off, as it was originally written, 
by salad dishes containing each 
about the right amount for a 
magazine article. The work is 
neatly printed by the American 
Publishing Company of Martford, 
and the illustrations, though 
hasty, are plentiful, and have a 
certain (luaint humor and spice 
of their own, like the sketchier 
portions of the text. 

Mow is it possible to say any- 
thing new about Bret Harte, 
whose poems have been issued 
in exquisite form by Fields «!\: Os- 
good ? The youthiul Titan of 
the West has stepped, at one 
stride, into the highest place in 
the popular favor, and uncounted 
thousands now hang on his words 
as erst on those of the wizard of 
Gad's Hill, anxiously waiting for 
the magic pen-stroke which shall 
touch their hearts and tickle their 
diaphragms in the same instant. 
In one regard we are tempted 
to rank him even higher than 
Dickens. As the great novelist 
grew older, nay, in his earlier 
works — his best characters were 
still open to the charge of a cer- 
tain comic idealisn\ — they were, 
so to si:)eak, over-individualized. 
Like the man who spoke blank 
verse in the bosom of his family, 
we find it hard to believe that 
his wonderfully life-like creations 
never unbent ; that they always 
played on the same stop ; that 
Sam was as facetious, Mrs. Nick- 
elby as silly, Mr. Dombey as 
starched, or Pegotty as eftusive 
at all hoiu's of the day or year 
as on the exceptional occasions 
of which we are cognizant. But 
Bret Harte's creations give us no 
such uneasiness. Slight and 

sketchy as they are, they show the vigor and triUh of the creative 
intellect in every line ; they are at once imaginative and pre-Raph- 
aelite. h'rom all Californian sources we hear ]-)raises of his accu- 
racy in dialect and manners ; and, as to the natural truth of his pic- 
tures, each heart will speak for itself. It would be an error to sup- 
pose his poetry, judging from the few bits which have obtained 
ciurency in the daily papers, to be exclusively comic. The " Re- 
lieving Ciuard " and " How are you. Sanitary?" are noble bits of 
pathos — whole sermons in a single heart-throb — and the wonderful 
liallad of " Cicely," though sometimes passed over in silence by 
an over-squeamish taste, has often moved entire companies to 
tears, when enforced by the voice and manner of the parlor 
reader. 

May the western j^rairie always send us such wild flowers — as 
fresh, as characteristic, and as sweet of savor as this charming lit- 
tle volume. 

Bayard Taylor gives us again, through the wonderworking hands 
of Fields, Osgood cS: Co., which have sent us so many good things 
in past years, the first instalment of his great labor of love — the 
translation of the first part of Goethe's " Faust." In the presence of 
so many versions of this great work, in prose and verse, the reader's 
first thought is one of surprised enquiry as to the author's reason 
for doing over again what so seemed so well done before. It has 
been our habi* personally to pin our faith on the excellent work of 



Mr. Brooks, and we had thought the question settled and the : 
book — metaphorically — closed. Mr. Taylor re-opens both, claim- 
ing that there is still room for a rendering into English of the great 
German masterpiece which shall, in spirit and accuracy, excel the 
work we have mentioned; and, in so doing, virtually forces the | 
critic to decide in the great cause — the honorable rivalry of Brooks 
vs. TaUor. Such a case is not lobe lightly summed up. The 
hasty gia-ice we have been able to give to it inclines us to favor | 
the appellant ; a reading of the first few scenes seems to indicate ; 
that Mr. Taylor has made out his case, and has, in fact, produced 
a notably better translation than his reverend predecessor ; but, ! 
desiring to give to the whole subject more minute examination on 
another occasion, in our editorial columns, we can only beg to j 
reserve our judgment, and pass on. In externals we can only say ' 
diat the massive, richly bound and printed octavo is perhaps the I 
iiandsomost new book we have seen this vear. 




silhouette illustrations ot different poetical works by Konewka. 
These charming little shadow pictures are an extension and 
modern application of the silhouette portraits which are still so 
often seen in old-fashioned parlors or cabinets, quaint in wig, top- 
knot, queue, or mob cab, the work of some ingenious itinerant artist 
with his scissors and smoked paper. Paul Konewka has lound the 
art of giving to these unsubstantial shadows spirit and reality, with 
a certain airy grace which could hardly be expected from the nature 
of the treatment. They illustrate vividly the power of si/o-^csfion 
and the essential nature of absohite form in pictorial representation. 
The distinctive character of the figure is indicated at a stroke in the 
sharp, clear cut outlines of the silhouette ; nothing else is supplied, 
and the imagination, that potent painter, is left to fill up the details 
at its own sweet will. Probably the very liberty thus given, with 
the pleasant mental excitement which accompanies any act of crea- 
tive energy, however slight, will account for the curious fascination 
exercised by these anuising and 
graceful trifles. As compared 
with outline drawing they have 
the overwhelming advantage ot 
body, solidity, comprehensibility. 
The eye takes in the whole char- 
acter of the figure at a glance, 
instead of having to pick it out 
painfully and hesitatingly in the 
less palpable lines of the graver. 
The Faust illustrations which 
form the holiday book for 1871, 
are an excellent supplement to the 
" Midsummer Night's Dream" ot 
last year. Notice how capitally 
the shadow outlines seem to give 
the whole fullness and richness 
of Faust's courtly figure and dress 
in the meeting scene, the stam- 
mering awkwardness of Wagner's 
entry to the study, and the sar- 
castic malice of Mephistopheles' 
expression in the famous "Flea 
Song." In the kindly welcome 
we extend these pretty holiday 
soin'i'/iii's we can cheerfully bid 
them "come like shadows," but 
not, completing the quotation^ 
" so depart." 



SOMNOLENCE. 



And speaking of that ripe scholar and delicate, humorous writer, ' 
Charles Brooks, brings tis to one of his Christmas books. Every ' 
traveler in Germany knows the Minic/icfwr Bi/derdo^e/i, tliose 
delightful two-pence worth's of cachinnation — the illustrated broad I 
sheets sold for a. groschen in every print-shop, with the quaintest of 
wood-cuts and explanatory text redolent of solemn fim. Many a 
lime, as we stood gazing into a Dresden or Berfin shop window, 
have we laughed over their quizzicalities ; for instance the melan- j 
choly fate of the two naughty boys who rolled Diogenes over in i 
his cask, but, getting hitched on the revolving machine, were \ 
incontinently rolled out into jujube — like ribbons of boy, many [ 
yards in length. This pleasant and moral story was the warning j 
and the delight of our household for good part of a winter. Fur- : 
ther pursuing this edifying train of thought, Mr. Brooks has got 
hold of other two naughty boys, and followed them with text and 
illustration, through various hair-breadth escapes, till their reduc- I 
tion to small pieces in a grinding mill and final absorption by the ; 
fowls whom they had tormented at the outset. Looking at the pic- | 
tures of the enterprising youths, as they rise in doughy obstruction 
from the baker's trough where they have tumbled, on one of their j 
raids, we defy the sourest anchorite to avoid a relaxing grin, through 
all his sense of the beautiful moral lesson involved in their eventual 
pulverization and assimilation. ; 

The same publishers. Messrs. Roberts Bros., send us a series of ; 



ART. 

In our art column, last month, 
we had occasion to allude to the 
lack of facilities for general and 
popular art culture in America, 
especially for the young. Promi- 
nent among the sources which 
aid to make good this deficiency, 
for all ages and classes, are the 
galleries of our most thriving pic- 
ture dealers, which with us nuist 
take the place, for the nonce, of 
the great national and public col- 
lections yet to be. Limited as are 
these occasions for art study, 
their value can hardly be over-es- 
timated. They illustrate, in an 
impressive manner, the benificent 
and diffusive ])Ower of the kindly 
Muses. Coiumerce, in a general 
wav, is selfish ; whoso pays noth- 
ing, takes nothing; and it will be 
long l^efore the im])ecunious 
gazer gains warmth or nourish- 
ment liy congealing his nose 
against the flinty window panes of 
Stewart or Maillard. But the 
dealer who caters to our taste for 
the beautiful, in the honest pursuit 
,of his legitimate gains spreads, 
wittingly or unwittingly, a feast 
which is free to all, and where we 
who look, but buy not, may still 
say, with an allowable inversion 
of Shakespeare, that we take 
from him 

"That which not ini/'airctJt him, 
And leaves us rich indeed." 

The jxale shop-girl and tired clerk who linger on their home- 
ward walk up Broadway to drink in a little refreshment for the 
fainting sense of beauty — one brief, delicious glimpse into the ideal 
world — from the Alpine snow-peaks or Italian sunsets which gleam 
or glow in the hospitable windows of Schaus or Snedecar, harm 
the proprietor not a doit. They have stolen no good thing which 
others would have paid for. They have merely carried off a way- 
side blessing — one purifying and elevating influence the more — per- 
haps the only one through all the carking care and labor of the 
dav or week ; and the good Samaritan who owns the shop is only 
the gainer by the publicity given to his delightful wares. Acting 
on this principle, several of these gentlemen have j^anitioned olT, 
at the back of their salesrooms, pleasant little snuggeries, where 
the best and freshest of their stock is always on view, and where 
any decent and well behaved passer-by can find admittance. 
Whether the motives lor this arrangement are selfish or unselfish 
is no aftair ot ours, nor need we, so far as our present purpose is 
concerned, know or care anything about the general character and 
relations of these establishments— towards the artists who fur- 
nish the goods or the public who buy them. They may be 
honest or dishonest, liberal and unprejudiced, or narrow-minded 
and close-fisted with those whom they meet in business relations. 
Our concern with them is simply as they furnish, gratis, a chance 
tor aesthetic development which a large portion of the public could 
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hardly enjoy in any other way^, and which it is the public interest 
not to abuse — and so lose — by vulgar crowding and rudeness, or 
idle and impertinent lounging. Whatever stress we may choose to 
lay on the advantage of publicity to any dealer in art-wares or 
others, still, when visiting such collection, we are, for the time, the 
guests of the proprietor — giving little or nothing — taking much, — 
and, as guests, are bound to even exceptional delicacy and cour- 
tesy. 

Prominent among the establishments which form the theme'of 
our article are the four galleries of Messrs. Schaus, Snedecor, 
Knodler, and Bogardus. In pursuance of our plan of calling 
attention to everything which tends to popularize art-influences, in 
a good sense, we propose, from time to time, to make careful men- 
tion of the pictures on view at these pleasant resorts. We disclaim 
utterly, in this matter, any tendency to vulgar puffery, but are 
heartily anxious that the general public — whatever be the length of 
their purses — shall know where really good things are to be found, 
and by no means disturbed if, by the notoriety we may help to give 
them, the enterprising gentlemen whose labor and taste procure us 
so much emjoyment, should reap the harvest they fairly deserve. 

First in order^from our sanctum, as we move up Broadway, lies 
the gallery of Mr. Schaus. This collection is less noted for Amer- 
can work than for a certain excellent school of modem German 
landscapes and genre. There are at present on the walls three 
very good cabinet bits, illustrating as many different shades of 
what we may call the miniature school. This line in art has, from 
the time of Denner and Adrian Van der Werflf' downward, been a 
favorite one with those, whether artists or connoisseurs, who prize 
brilliancy of coloring, and delicacy and minuteness of execution, 
above sentiment and imagination. Not that the idea is entirely 
excluded — men like Frere and Knaus show on the contrary 
—but the thought is apt to be quaint, humorous, or, at the 
most pathetic ; while breadth of effect and large ideality 
are difficult, if not out of the question. The first of these 
pictures, Siplassan, is a fair companion to the charming lit- 
tle gem. " Ndgligd," at the Hebrew Fair Gallery. It is 
simply a sitting female figure, richly dressed and holding a 
feather fan ; an occasion for skill in manipulation and in the 
management of light and accessories. The flesh and dra- 
peries are modeled and worked up with amazing pains, and 
the quality of the impasio is singularly clear and solid at 
once ; but, in vigor of treatment, it is inferior to the second 
of the triad — a girl reading at a book-case, by Chavet. 
Here the handling is far freer and broader than in the 
former case. The artist's touch is crisp arid firm ; his exe- 
cution is far more vigorous and less painfully minute than 
in most works of this class. Nothing but the fact that it is 
a small picture, of one figure, and dealing with z. genre sub- 
ject, recalls the school of Meissonier at all. Dra>ying and 
light are well managed, and advantage is taken of the bind- 
ings of the books on the shelves, the lady's-dress, and the 
neighboring furniture, to work up the whole color to a tone 
at once rich; warm and brilliant. The third piece, by 
Beranger, a lady painting flowers, is bright in color, but a 
little hard ; it lacks mellowness of tone, and the opaque 
smoothness of stuffs, and flesh-tints somewhat recalls the 
porcelain of Van der Werff. 

Farther on hangs a Toulmouche, a reclining figure of a 
lady, Spanish in cast ot features, and richly dressed in satin 
and furs. The picture is simply treated, and well, though 
not exceptionally well painted ; but there is a dark and 
angry devil in the gleam of the lady's black eyes, and a 
flush in the swarthy features, which gives the picture a 
thought and lifts it out of the range of mere genre. 

The Belgian painter Robie furnishes three clever bits of 
still-life — a group of crystal beakers and chased tankards, 
and two flower pieces — strongly and simply painted to the 
close examination, but very brilliant and realistically illusive 
at a distance. 

Zamacois has a striking aquarelle, " The Court Jester," 
in which the sly malice, and mocking, half-sullen, half- 
saucy, forwardness of that unfortunate class is admirably 
rendered. 

We have been more minute in commenting on ^^ genre 
department of this excellent collection, as this has always been one 
of its prominent features, but the higher departments are well 
represented. The landscapist Mecklenburg has a view of Venice, 
which, in contrast to the over-brilliancy of Ziem and his school, is 
singularly fresh, simple, and unpretending. The artist has had the 
courage to take the well-worn subject — " The Ducal Palace from 
the Lagoon" — and paint it on a day, and with an effect of light 
like any average day and light, without straining after any Byronic 
and impossible effect of dazzling amber and crimson. The effect 
of space, and fresh, dewy morning atmosphere and clouds, is very 
real and natural. The fault of the picture is a certain monotony 
and lack of warmth and relief in the rekrground, with its groups of 
duskyi^fishing-boats. 

Any lack of brilliancy in this work will be fully made up by Th. 
Frerer's two little oriental sketches — simple and rather hard in man- 
ner, but glowing with all the fervor of eastern skies, two rich, harmo- 
nious chords of color. Koekoek's landscape, much admired by the 
general public, though rich in tone and very elaborate in manipu- 
lation seems, to our thinking, a little trite in conception and 
crowded in composition. But we have lingered long enough in 
Mr. Schaus' pleasant art-nook, and must (in later numbers) con- 
tinue our walk up Broadway. 

It is a matter of great regret that the mechanism of our magazine 
renders it impossible, in this number, to give a full description of 
Mr. Derby's admirable [gallery of Belgian and French Pictures, 
which opens at the Academy just as we are going to press. This, 
too, must be reserved for later mention. 



CHRISTINE NILSSON. 

It is fitting that the memorial of the beautiful face of Christine 
Nilsson, presented in the present number c^ our journal, should be 
accompanied by some memorial also of her brief but brilliant 
career. 

The story is neither long nor dull. It is moreover a pleasant one 
to tell, because it can be related without reservations. There 
are no dark places in it to be ignored. It is the pleasant story of a 
good and high-minded girl, noble in her aims, laborious in her 
vocation, mindful in the midst of her triumphs of her former lowly 
estate, cherishing the love of her fatherland and of kith and kin who 
remain there, Hfting them up with her in her rise to fortune, not 
ostentatious nor vain though overwhelmed with flattery, pure in 
life and gentle in manners, grateful to those who have befriended 
her, and an honor to her art. 

To look at those noble features is to doubt the theories of the 
believers in pedigree. This surely is the face of a patrician. The 
" daughter of a hundred earls " could have no more queenly bear- 
ing. And yet this is but the seventh child of a poor hard-handed 
peasant and his wife who lived in a little cottage in the province of 
Smoland in the south of Sweden. They tilled the reluctant earth 
for their scanty sustenance, and were glad enough to add to their 
slender purse the few coins that the little Christine could bring 
home from the fairs where she went with her elder brother to sing 
simple Swedish folk-song, scraping an accompaniment for herself 
on her little violin. Farmer Nilsson and his good wife looked with 
anxiety, doubtless, at the increasing brood of children, and worked 
and spun to clothe them all. The wardrobe descended, it is said, 
from child to child, and doubtless was well worn and well patched 




Leroux's statue, "Somnolence," the subject of. our cut, first 
appeared in plaster at the Paris Salon of 1867. In 1870 it re-ap- 
peared in marble and was highly praised ; though the critics were 
inclined to animadvert on a certain over-fineness of manipulation 
and excessive polish of surface. The sleepy languor of the atti- 
tude tells its own story, and the whole figure is an excellent speci- 
men of the graceful — ^if slightly voluptuous — tendency of the better 
modem French sculpture. 
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before it came to the blue-eyed little maid who was the youngest. 
They little dreamed what fairy had taken the fortunes of their pretty 
Cinderella in charge, and how quickly the pumpkin would be 
changed for her into a coach and six, the copper coins into golden 
sovereigns, and the glass beads into sparkling diamonds. 

Her great blue eyes and innocent artless face, and pretty voice 
made many friends for her, and one of these induced the Baroness 
of Lenhusen, who had herself been a singer of much renown, to 
receive Christine into her family, and give her instmction. She was 
then thirteen years of age, and was before long sent to Stockholm 
for further and more exact instruction under Franz Berwald. But 
even Stockholm did not offer sufficient advantages for the increasing 
talent of the young singer, and it was decided she should go at 
once to the great musical capital of the world and receive the best 
instruction that could be given. This was in 1861 — at the time 
when we on this side of the water were thinking of no other music 
than that of the heavy artillery that was being planted by Beaure- 
gard and his friends about Fort Sumpter. 

At this time there lived in Paris, one Wartel, a famous man, a 
trainer of prima-donnas, a teacher of great knowledge and discre- 
tion, and of curious and exact methods of instruction. He is still 
there, though most likely shoveling dirt at the fortifications or 
mounting guard on the ramparts, instead of teaching roulades. 
The times have changed. In 1861 he listened to Nilsson, and we 
to the cannon, and now he listens to the cannon and we to Nilsson. 

To him then Christine was sent, and he commenced her training, 
by the slowest and most elaborate methods. We have heard them 
described by those who knew Wartel, and who had been under his 
instruction, but as they would be interesting only to musicians we 
will not enter into technical details — suffice it to say, that the diffi- 
culties of her most difficult art were conquered, as it were, inch by 
inch. There is no royal road by which one can come to be crown- 
ed a " Queen of Song." Unlike poets, prima-donnas are made — not 
bom. The honors of the profession belong only to those who devote 
themselves to it with the most determined patience, unflinching 
industry, and toilsome labors — and these the young Swede brought 



to the study of her art. See how firm the lines of the mouth are. 
They tell of indomitable pluck and a disposition that sets itself 
sturdily to the overcoming of difficulties. 

Wartel, doubtless, put her utmost courage to the proof. Months 
were given to perfecting of a single scale ; months to the method 
of taking and holding.the breath ; months to the practice of the art 
of prolonging and diminishing of a tone. Three years were thus 
given up to the severest discipHne, and to the study not only of 
the art of vocalization, but of declamation, style and dramatic , 
effect. At the end of these years of labor, Wartel told his friend 
Carvalho, the Manager of the Lyrique, that he had. a new prima- 
donna for him. What Wartel said Carvalho was ready to believe. 
An engagement was accordingly offered, and on the 27th of 
October, 1864, Mdlle. Nilsson, then just eighteen, made her debut 
in Verdi's "Traviata." Her success was an unqualified one, and 
after a few years she was translated to the Grand Opera at Paris— 
the highest reach of a singer's ambition. There she appeared in 
"Hamlet " a lyrical travesty, by Ambroise Thomas, upon Shake- 
speare's play — a dull opera, having some vitality in the fourth act, 
and saved from the oblivion that has swept over the rest of this 
author's works by the excellent singing and acting of Mdlle. Nils- 
son. In 1868 the subject of our sketch returned to London, and 
there won fresh honors in a new field— that of oratorio. The Han- 
del commemorative festival was given in June of that year, and all 
the English artists of consideration were engaged in it. Our own 
Kellogg was there also as one of the performers. The first honors 
were awarded to Mdlle. Nilsson by the general consent. She at 
once took rank as an oratorio singer of the first merit, and there 
were those who did not hesitate to prophesy that in this direction 
she could eventually occupy the very first place, and hold the 
position vacated by her great sister Swede, Jenny Lind. In 
1869 Mdlle. Nilsson gave concerts in London and in other 
cities, and confirmed the extremely favorable opinion that 
the English public had formed of her. 

In the Fall of 1870 she came to this country and her 
career here has been a series of unquestionable triumphs. 
And yet we have heard her to the worst possible advantage. 
To the tme lover of music a concert is the most satisfactory 
form of entertainment. What would be thought of a dra- 
matic performance in which one actorshould read a passage 
from Shakespeare, another an extract from Sheridan, a 
third a soliloquy from Byron or Boucicault. Every one 
would pronounce it a disjointed, irrational and dull affair- 
But it is much the same thing when a Handle aria, a Verdi 
cavatina, and a negro minstrel ballad are jumbled together 
in a programme. Mdlle. Nilsson has so far been heard only 
in this fragmentary way, except in one instance, and then 
she sang in Handel's "Messiah" with the Mendelssohn 
Union for choms. That she has succeeded in impressing 
her powers upon the public in spite of the unfavorable cir- 
cumstances under which they have been displayed is a proof 
of their extent and resource. We wait with impatience for 
the time to come when she will appear in opera, and not 
only fully display her vocal abilities, but also find scope for 
that great dramatic talent of which she is the undoubted 
possessor. The two hundred dead-head stockholders of 
the Academy who absorb the best seats and pay nothing, 
seem to be at present the special obstacle to its consum- 
mation. 

Our notice would not be complete without some comment 
on Mdlle. Nilsson's voice, and method so far as she has re- 
vealed them to-us in the concert-room. And first as to the 
yoice. Its hiost noticeable quality is its great purity. There 
are voices that sparkle like a diamond, others that glow like 
the ruby and have latent fires in them, others that are pale, 
delicate, and fine as an opal ; but Nilsson's is white and 
transparent as the clearest crystal. To hear her sing a com- 
mon scale would be a sufficient pleasure. It is not a great 
voice — not great we mean in the sense of largeness and 
power, but by its purity it carries far and fills easily any 
hall or opera house that we have in this country. As a 
general rule it is not so much a question how much voice 
a singer has as how she uses it, and in the case of Mdlle. 
Nilsson, Wartel, as we have already suggested, has taken 
good care that she shall use hers to good account. Some critics 
have found fault with Nilsson's phrasing, but it may well be 
doubted whether the graduate of so severe and strict a school of 
vocalism is not herself a better judge of the proper method of . 
phrasing then those critics who, themselves unable to sing a,note, 
so calmly sit in judgment. 

It is said that Mdlle. Nilsson, in one of her arias, sings firmly and 
strongly a cadenza extending over three full octaves. This tells the 
story of the variety and extent of her voice. There are few living 
singers can do as much. 

There is little need to describe the person of the fair Swede. The 
portrait given does that in its own effective way. It fails to give 
the beauty of the bright blue eye or the fascination of the smile. 
Her manner with her audience is free, self-possessed and cordial. 
She takes them into her confidence, and sings as though the song 
were addressed to each individual listener. Her nature, ii is said, 
is cold. Certainly it has none of the southern fire, but her dramatic 
art is consummate, and what she does not actually feel she simu- 
lates wonderfully. Though she be cold in certain ways, her char- 
acteristics are mainly noble and generous. In her recent concert- 
tour, she has turned often from her path to go many miles in 
search of some little Swedish settlement, the church of which, 
perhaps, needed a helping hand. When she left the settlement the 
church treasury would be found overflowing. The old and young 
would gather about their fair countrywoman before she left, and, 
joining their voices with hers, would sing some sweet old Delecar- 
lian song, and when she left there would be many dim eyes. Cold 
she may be — cautious, determined, even inflexible — but true to her 
friends, just to all men, virtuous and capable of every self-devotion. 
The man who is fortunate enough to persuade the prima-donn'a to 
forget her coldness will find that he has won not only a great vo- 
calist, but, what is of far more consequence, a noble and tme- 
hearted woman. 



Even in wretchedest hands is truth still strong and efficient. 
Know that in beauty alone vessel and contents are one. 



